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RECENT MISSIONARY LITERATURE 

Mr. Mott's lectures 1 were delivered, in advance of publication, before 
the students of several divinity schools. Mr. Mott employs "missions" in 
its ordinary sense, to describe that evangelization of non-Christian nations, 
which the bishops of the Lambeth Conference declared to be the "primary 
work of the church, the work for which the church was commissioned by 
our Lord." Taking for granted the acceptance by his hearers of this 
proposition, he spends little time in urging the duty of missions; but, 
after an introductory chapter upon "The Non-Christian World at the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century and its Message to the Churches of 
Christendom," proceeds to a very practical discussion of the pastor as an 
educational force, a financial force, a recruiting force, and a spiritual force 
in the world's evangelization. In an appendix a useful bibliography for 
the minister's library is furnished. It is gratifiying to find attention called 
in the opening chapter to the marked movement in the direction of unity 
and co-operation among the Christian forces on mission fields. Not that 
Mr. Mott is the first to ask the churches at home to consider this impor- 
tant fact; it is taken into account in every recent serious discussion of 
missionary questions; but to the ears of many true friends of missions it 
is still a new and strange thing that Christian men in China or India are 
quite indifferent to the particular doctrinal statements or ecclesiastical 
politics upon which denominations divide in England and America. Until 
they have become more familiar with this astonishing fact, however, they 
are not prepared to deal intelligently with the really urgent problems of 
the twentieth-century missionary endeavor. It is more than a question of 
interdenominational co-unity in mission fields. These concessions are 
now quite generally made, if at times in a somewhat grudging spirit. Mr. 
Mott has larger matters in mind. He shows the unmistakable tendency 
toward practical unity among the organized forces of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, fostered by the activities of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion and similar organizations, by Bible and Christian Literature Societies, 
and, we may add, in one great mission field, by the China Inland Mission, 
which makes its appeal to all denominations, and depends upon none. 
Again and again great mission conferences abroad have borne testimony 
to a conviction that not the co-operation of one Christian body with another, 
but corporate unity of Christian forces is essential to the most successful 
evangelization. "Without doubt," says Mr. Mott, "the church in non- 

1 The Pastor and Moaem Missions: A Plea for Leadership in World Evangeliza- 
tion. By John R. Mott. New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, 1904. 247 pages. $1. 
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Christian lands has important lessons to teach the church in Christian 
countries, both in the theory and in the practice of Christian unity and 
co-operation." The body of the book is occupied with the discussion of 
the practical methods by which the activities of the church in world- 
evangelization may best be promoted and directed. To one who has not 
learned by experience how serious are the everyday matters with which 
Mr. Mott deals, this discussion may seem superfluously minute and even 
trivial. But it is not so. His plain and practical advice is well considered, 
pertinent, helpful. 

A second series of "Student Lectures on Missions" is offered in Mr. 
Shedd's Islam and the Oriental Churches, 1 dealing with the "neglected and 
misunderstood Muhammadan missionary problem" as exhibited in the 
historical relations of the two faiths in the limited field of the Nestorian and 
Jacobite churches. This field is selected with a purpose. "It exhibits 
Islam in the region where it developed, where it was dominant, and most 
free to work out it j own destiny. It presents both religions where political 
rivalries have been least prominent and where missionary activity has been 
most marked" (p. 9). Four of the six chapters are occupied with a his- 
torical survey of the reciprocal relations between Islam and Christianity, the 
condition of the Christian churches under Muslim rule, the Muslim propa- 
ganda in western Asia, and the final ruin of the eastern churches. But Mr. 
Shedd is writing this history with an end in view, and he keeps steadily 
before his reader its bearing upon the particular missionary problem which 
Islam today presents. It will never serve as a stepping-stone to Christian- 
ity, while between the two religions is interposed the barrier of the 
"unchanging and unchangeable Quran." In this irreconcilable conflict 
Christianity is today paying the penalty of its neglect for six hundred years 
to carry the gospel into Arabia. But if Christianity lost its opportunity 
in Arabia and failed to hold its conquests in central Asia, it is not now 
waging a losing battle. Protestant missions, in co-operation with the 
oriental churches, are calling them back to their historic task and service. 
Islam, on the other hand, is plainly unequal to the large demands which 
modern thought and civilization are making upon it. The Bab move- 
ment in Persia and that of the so-called Mutazilites of India are not so 
much reforms as revolutions, forecasting unconsciously the downfall of the 
system they profess to uphold — a system which is doomed when it can no 

2 Islam and the Oriental Churches: Their Historical Relations. [Student's 
Lectures in Missions, Princeton Theological Seminary, 1902-3.] By William Ambrose 
Shedd. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 
1904. 253 pages. 
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longer "hold and inspire high and noble minds." The contrast between 
Christianity and Islam, as Mr. Shedd finely puts it, is the contrast between 
Christ and Muhammad. Thus the ideals are disclosed to which the 
religions are tending, and to compare the ideals is to give a renewed assur- 
ance of the ultimate triumph. There is much in Mr. Shedd's book, 
incidental to its great theme, that is pertinent to every missionary under- 
taking, such as his illustration of the importance of bringing our arguments 
against other religions into strict conformity to the facts, and of allowing 
to them every concession that truth and generosity require (p. 136); his 
insistence that " Christianity, in order to be a permanent and effective force, 
must lay hold of the nation, and be itself so organized in its outward form 
and in its intellectual character as to become an integral part of the life of 
the nation" (p. 186). This is a discovery of the modern missionary, and 
it proclaims the new day of new mission methods and aims. 

New Forces in Old China* well describes a miscellany of papers, made 
up of lectures delivered on the Student Lectureship Foundation of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, together with articles contributed to various 
magazines. This material is distributed into five parts: "Old China 
and its People," "The Commercial Force and the Economic Revolution," 
"The Political Force and the National Protest," "The Missionary Force 
and the Chinese Church," "The Future of China and Our Relations to 
It." It will be seen that something is said on nearly every important 
question raised today, regarding the political, commercial, and religious 
condition of China. The most obvious omission is that of the vital matter 
of education, but with the help of the index even this defect may be in a 
measure supplied. Events move so rapidly of late in the Far East that 
the chapters on the political situation have already received revision. 
With the questions at issue between the missionary and his critics Dr. 
Brown deals at length in discussion of "Missionaries and Native Law 
Suits," "Missionaries and Their Own Governments," "The Responsi- 
bility of Missionaries." His conclusions appear to be candid and fair, 
quite unbiased by prejudice. As regards the matter of missionary inter- 
ference in lawsuits, for example, he cites the result of an investigation made 
by the president of the Shantung Protestant University, from which it 
appears that out of one hundred and forty-six concrete cases, interference 
was positively mischievous in sixty-seven, and of doubtful value in twenty- 
six. On the still more difficult question of the relation of the missionary 
to the consular and diplomatic representatives of his own government, Dr. 

3 New Forces in Old China. By Arthur Judson Brown. Chicago: Revell. 382 
pages. $1.50. 
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Brown holds — as against those who contend, to quote Dr. Henry M. Field, 
that "to get behind diplomatic guaranties in order to evangelize the nations 
is to mistake the sword for the Spirit, to rely on the arm of flesh, and put 
aside the help of the Almighty" — that it is " neither necessary nor expedient 
for the individual missionary to renounce his claims to the protection of 
home citizenship." But the enterprise, after all, is an unworldly one, and 
the missionary who is true to his calling will not hesitate to take risks. A 
specially interesting chapter is that which treats of the Chinese Christians, 
and the testimony to the genuineness of their faith offered by the fortitude 
with which they faced the awful trials accompanying the Boxer uprising. 
The closing chapter, entitled "The Paramount Duty of Christendom," is 
an eloquent appeal for the reinforcement of the endeavor to Christianize 
China. "The West has something more to offer China than a civilization. 
As a matter of fact, the best people of the West are not trying to give China 
a civilization at all, but a gospel. With whatever is good in Chinese civiliza- 
tion they have no wish to interfere." 

All who have read Mr. Clement's admirable Handbook oj Modern- 
Japan, published a year or two ago, will welcome this companion volume, 
Christianity in Modem Japan.* It is equally clear, compact, and well 
arranged, and would serve excellently, as indeed its author desires that it 
may, as a textbook for mission classes. It is furnished with a map, photo- 
graphic illustrations, and a brief but serviceable bibliography. One 
realizes anew how short is the history of the Christianity now existing in 
Japan, when one reads that the first Protestant missionaries to land in 
Japan, representatives of the American Episcopal church, are still living. 
But that short history has had its period of popularity, of reaction, and 
now of revival marked by great Christian reform and educational move- 
ments, and in particular by a recent wide-reaching evangelistic campaign 
in which the initiative was taken by the Japanese Christians. The signs 
multiply that the Christian churches in Japan will at no distant day become 
the Christian church of Japan, and that the particular forms of denomina- 
tionalism introduced from the West will vanish. One wonders, as he 
glances at Mr. Clement's chapter headings, "Baptists in Japan," "Con- 
gregationalists in Japan," "Methodists in Japan," what designations will 
take the place of these in a history of Christianity in Japan written twenty- 
five years hence! Not the least interesting material of the book is an 
article in the appendix entitled " Christianity versus Heathenism in Japan," 
in which a striking parallel is drawn between conditions in the Roman 

4 Christianity in Modern Japan. By Ernest W. Clement. With Map and 
Illustrations. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1905. 205 pages. $1. 
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Empire when Christianity began to spread through its provinces, as 
described in Uhlhorn's Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, and the 
religious condition of Japan today. Mr. Clement's conclusion is that 
Christianity is rapidly taking possession of Japan, and that the expectation 
is reasonable that within this twentieth century Japan will become prac- 
tically a Christian nation. 

Quite another opinion as to this matter is held by Dr. Nitobe" in Bush- 
ido: The Soul 0} Japan.* With some irritation he repudiates the claim 
that the Christian missionaries contributed an appreciable quota to the 
making of New Japan. "I would fain render honor," he says, "to whom 
honor is due; but this honor can as yet hardly be accorded to the good 
missionary. More fitting it will be to their profession to stick to the 
scriptural injunction of preferring one another in honor than to advance a 
claim in which they have no proofs to back them." As to proofs "the good 
missionaries" might have something to say. But let Dr. Nitobe"'s denial 
stand. If not Christianity, what then? "Bushido, the maker and prod- 
uct of Old Japan, is still the guiding principle of the transition and will 
prove the formative force of the new era" (p. 172). It is easier to say 
what Bushido, literally "Military Knight Ways" or "Precepts of Knight- 
hood," is not, than what it is. It is not a religion, though Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Shintoism have all contributed to it. It is not a written 
code of laws with outward sanctions of any sort. It is not a system of 
ethics. At the most, it is a few maxims, handed down from mouth to 
mouth, concerning the warrior virtues, such as justice, courage, benevol- 
ence, veracity, courtesy, honor, loyalty, self-control. Upon this ancient 
faith of the gentleman and the soldier Dr. Nitobe" comments in a singularly 
suggestive and winning little book. Its influence upon Japan in the past 
has been incomputable. Bushido is rightly called the "soul" of Japan. 
And it survives still in the courtesy for which Japan is proverbial, in the 
loyalty and fortitude which conquered in the recent Russian war, and in 
the magnanimity which made possible the peace which closed that strife. 
But plainly there is no place for Bushido in an era of democracy and peace. 
"Alas for knightly virtues! Alas for samurai pride! Morality ushered 
into the world with the sound of bugles and drums is destined to fade away 
as the captains and the kings depart." "I said the other day to a lieu- 
tenant on a man-of-war," to quote from a missionary periodical: '"There 
are some people who think a country like yours can do without Christianity, 

5 Bushido: The Soul of Japan: An Exposition of Japanese Thought. By Inazo 
Nitobe. With an Introduction by William Elliot Griffis. Tenth revised and enlarged 
edition. New York and London: Putnam, 1905. xxv + 203 pages. 
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that Bushido almost takes its place. What do you think ?' He answered 
emphatically: 'Taranai,' 'not enough.'" This Dr. Nitobe" admits. 
Bushido has done its work for Japan. Christianity is the only ethical 
system powerful enough to cope with present-day utilitarianism and 
materialism. His difference, he protests, is not with the teachings of Christ, 
but solely with the eccleciastical methods and forms which obscure these 
teachings. Certainly, if they obscure these teachings they must have an 
end. The missionaries are rapidly coming to an agreement with each 
other and with Dr. Nitobe as to what Japan really needs. 

Alonzo K. Parker. 

The University of Chicago. 



FRESH LIGHT ON THE DARK CONTINENT 

Of six recent books on Africa, two are of value as contributions to 
knowledge of the land and its people, two are voluminous additions to 
the discussion of the Congo Free State problem, and two are textbooks 
on missions throughout the continent. 

Gibbons' Africa from South to North 1 is one of the most important 
contributions to our knowledge of Africa since the works of Stanley. The 
author had been in Africa three times before the journey recorded in these 
volumes, and had made himself well acquainted with a portion of Marotse- 
land,* that native empire, as large as Germany, in the center of the southern 
portion of the continent, having the notable ruler Lewanika. Major 
Gibbons' various expeditions have covered more than twenty thousand 
miles in uncivilized Africa — a distance approached by only two other 
explorers. The expedition under review occupied a little more than two 
years Quly, 1898, to August, 1901), entering Africa by the mouth of the 
Zambesi, and departing by way of the Nile. Its objects were 
to determine the geographical limits of Lewanika's country, to define the Congo- 
Zambesi watershed, to discover the main sources of the Zambesi, to make a 
hydrographical and ethnographical survey of the whole of Lewanika's territory, 
to study its resources and industrial possibilities, to ascertain how far the 
Zambesi and her confluents could be considered as navigable waterways, to fur- 
nish the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes with such information as might be of assistance 
in the location of a route for the projected transcontinental railway. 

1 Africa from South to North through Marotseland. By A. St. H. Gibbons. 
London: Lane, 1904. 2 vols. 276 and 297 pages. 

3 Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa 1895-96. By A. St. H. Gibbons. 
London: Methuen, 1898. 408 pages. 



